ALICE TAYLOR, EDITOR 


Bolivia 


The heart of Bolivia, a land of violent physical 
and cultural contrasts, is a cold, windy, treeless 
plateau, called the Altiplano, most of which lies 
more than two miles above sea level. It is girdled 
by towering mountains and precipitous peaks, in 
whose lofty fastnesses repose some of the richest 
mineral treasure in the world. 

West of the Altiplano stretch the inhospitable 
deserts of Peru and Chile, among the driest in the 
southern hemisphere. To the east, mighty rivers, 
fed by snow and rain, meander over the low-lying 
piedmont alluvial plains, some densely forested, 
others savannas covered with natural grasses upon 
which graze large numbers of half-wild cattle. In 
the beautiful fertile valleys carved by headward- 
working streams, live frugal, hard-working Indians 
who employ agricultural techniques inherited from 
their highly cultured forebears, the Quechuas and 
the Aymaras. Farther east, naked nomadic savage 
Indians roam over the grasslands or in the hot, 
damp, tangled forests, occasionally bagging with 
their primitive bows and arrows a kindly but heed- 
less missionary. 

The vast Altiplano was once the seat of the bril- 
liant Inca civilization and the basin of Lake Titi- 
caca was a kind of economic, political, and social 
center of gravity for the pre-conquest peoples. The 
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alluvial lands in the intermontane basins were held 
and worked collectively, the villagers receiving 
their share of the produce and the Inca and the 
priests theirs. 

The laws, social customs, and religions of the 
Indians evolved around the time-honored occupa- 
tions of tilling the soil, irrigating the fields, and 
planting and harvesting the crops. So dear was his 
plot of land to the Indian that even in time of 
famine he would not part with it. In fact, probably 
only a natural catastrophe or the use of force could 
have induced him to do so. 

It proved to be the latter that did indeed deprive 
him of it. In 1538 the Spaniards arrived and opened 
up this agrarian economy, which had been hermeti- 
cally sealed off from the rest of the world for cen- 
turies, appropriating by force land and people alike 
to form their great rural estates. For more than 400 
years, until 1953, to be exact, when a sweeping 
redistribution of land to the landless occurred, a 
large share of Bolivia was owned and controlled by 
a Spanish-speaking minority. 


A CHAOTIC PAST. Even after the country 
became independent of Spain in 1825, the Spanish- 
speaking element had no real sense of social or 
political responsibility, and the Indian masses 
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who made up the great majority of the population 
had no voice whatsoever in public affairs. There 
was no end to sinister intrigues, overt violence, and 
factionalism. The currency was debased, the Indian 
despoiled still further of his land. 

National disasters plagued the country. One of 
the most far-reaching of them was the War of the 
Pacific (1879-83), fought over the rich nitrate fields 
in the Atacama Desert. When Chilean troops over- 
ran the desert and took the port of Antofagasta, 
Bolivia lost its only coastal territory and direct 
access to the sea. 

During the early years of this century things 
seemed to be improving slightly. National revenues 
began to rise in response to the rising demand in 
Europe and the United States for Bolivian tin and 
copper. But, on the other hand, the country lost 
another sizable chunk of land. Expansion of the 
Brazilian rubber-gathering industry in the Amazon 
Basin led to a dispute over Bolivia’s Acre Territory. 
Brazil paid 200,000 pounds sterling for it and 
agreed to build a Madeira-Mamoré railroad, but 
it never reached its destination, Riberalta. 

Then, in the 1930’s came war with Paraguay 
over another disputed territory, the Gran Chaco, 
a reputedly fertile but almost uninhabited plain in 
the east. Although it was of little actual or imme- 
diate value to either side, national pride was at 
stake and the war was fought without quarter. 
Besides the estimated loss — on both sides — of 
100,000 men, Bolivia surrendered 55,000 square 
miles of the Gran Chaco to Paraguay. The country’s 
economic condition went from bad to worse, and a 
series of military dictators did little to check the 
trend. 

Among those who tried was President Busch, 
who announced in 1939 that henceforth the tin 
companies must invest some of their profits in 
Bolivian enterprises rather than spending them 
privately and often abroad. He also passed a com- 
prehensive labor law. But he got next to no cooper- 
ation from the companies, which threatened to 
suspend mining operations. Shortly afterward Busch 
died a violent death, officially reported as. suicide, 
and political chaos was again the order of the day. 

In the election of 1951, Paz Estenssoro cam- 
paigned from exile and received a plurality of the 
votes. The following year the military junta that 
had prevented him from taking office was over- 
thrown, and he returned in triumph, acclaimed by 


the masses. He enacted the decree nationalizing thf 
tin mines and a satisfactory formula for compen- 
sating the dispossessed mine owners was worked 
out. Bolivia then was able to negotiate (1953) a 
technical assistance agreement with the United 
States for the purpose of increasing food products 
and expanding the network of roads, matters of 
prime concern, then and now. 


LA PAZ. The capital and chief commercial cen- 
ter of this strife-torn republic has, curiously, the 
name “Peace.” It was thus christened in 1550 when 
an uprising of local Indians had been successfully 
put down—temporarily, at least. During both the 
colonial and republican regimes it has been the 
scene of a series of revolts and revolutions, some- 
times two or more in a single year; yet in spite of 
all this, the population has increased. It more than 
doubled between 1928 and 1950, and has now 
reached 321,000, one-tenth of the nation’s total, 
and it will probably continue to grow at about the 
same rate, for a steady stream of migrants flows in 
to work as servants and in the two cotton and two 
woolen mills and the ten weaving and knitting fac- 
tories that are the country’s principal manufactur- 
ing establishments. 

La Paz is the world’s highest big city, situated 
at some 12,000 feet above sea level. Perched on 
both sides of a deep ravine, the bed of which is 
about 1,400 feet below the surrounding Altiplano, 
it occupies a spectacular site, but one none-too- 
propitious for a large city. The rarefied air at this 
altitude is a handicap, even for those accustomed to 
it, and so is the weather. Temperatures usually 
range from averages of 45°F. to 48°, with great 
variations between day and night, when they may 
drop as low as 27°; not to mention the bitter 
winds. Furthermore, the streets that parallel the 
ravine are more or less level but most others are 
exceedingly steep, and space is at a premium. The 
pure-bred Indians tend to live in the highest places, 
the others somewhat lower down. Below this are 
the government buildings, business districts, restau- 
rants, and the university. Still farther down are the 
wealthier residences, better protected from the 
Altiplano winds. 


SOME FABULOUS FORTUNES. Much of the 
southern part of the Altiplano is a barren, almost 
uninhabitable saline waste, outside of the Potosi 
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area. Here, rich deposits were formed when low- 
lying sedimentary rocks were folded and faulted 
and simultaneously intercolated with igneous in- 
trusions during the period of mountain-building 
from which the Andes emerged. The cold, lofty 
town of Potosi (even higher than La Paz) became 
world famous after the Spaniards discovered nearby 
immense amounts of silver. The value of produc- 
tion in the four centuries that elapsed before the 
lodes deteriorated came to some $3 billion. 

There are many other mines on the Altiplano, 
producing copper, zinc, bismuth, tungsten, anti- 
mony, and wolfram, but in recent years the enor- 
mously rich tin deposits have overshadowed all 
else. Bolivia is the world’s third largest tin produ- 
cer, and tin provides nearly 60 per cent of the total 
export revenue (minerals provide in all 94 per cent 
of it and pay for the imported foods and manufac- 
tured goods). 

Before nationalization, the fabulous profits from 
the mines at Potosi, Uncia, and Oruro went to 
three families, Patino, Aramayo, and Hochschild, 
who controlled more than 80 per cent of the coun- 
try’s tin output, and invested almost nothing in the 
form of wages, dividends, railroads, highways, fac- 
tories, farms, or other local wealth-producing ven- 
tures. The income of Patifio alone was greater than 
the entire federal budget of Bolivia. Small wonder 
that the people wanted to get representatives in 
office who would have the interests of the rest of 
the nation at heart. 

Many felt that the Paz government would turn 
the trick by nationalizing the tin industry and re- 
vamping the land tenure system. Unfortunately, 
the government began printing money to pay the 
miners, mine commissaries provided miners with 
essentials at subsidized prices, and the country was 
soon in the grip of a roaring inflation. By the end 
of 1956 the dollar was selling for 13,000 bolivianos 
despite an official rate of 190 to the dollar. 
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A $25 million currency stabilization loan was 
granted to Bolivia by the International Monetary 
Fund, the United States Treasury, and the United 
States International Cooperation Administration, 
and the boliviano gradually climbed, in six months, 
to 8,400 to the dollar. At the same time a group of 
mining experts representing both government and 
labor recommended that $8 million be spent to 
modernize the tin industry. The present govern- 
ment is now facing the problem of how to do this, 
make the tin mines pay, and keep the peace among 
the various contending factions in the population. 

In 1937 Bolivia expropriated its foreign oil hold- 
ings and all oil wells and refineries were placed 
under the control of the state oil corporation. It 
was not until 1954 that foreign capital began to 
come in again, when a concession in the Yacuiba 
region was granted to an American oil man. Since 
then a liberal code for oil operators from abroad 
has been enacted, and prospecting areas and con- 
tracts have been allotted to foreign and Andean 
companies. Bolivia is now self-sufficient in petro- 
leum products except for aviation gasoline and 
lubricants. Indications are that large sectors have 
geologic formations favorable for the accumulation 
of oil deposits, but more money for maintenance 
of production and development and more highly 
trained and specialized technical personnel are 
necded. 
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TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS. Bolivia has 
long suffered from deplorable communications 
between the infertile Altiplano where are most of 
the people and cities, and the fertile but mostly 
empty and undeveloped Oriente, the broad low- 
land east of the Andes. This has meant, for one 
thing, regional isolation and a lack of national 
consciousness. A person from the Beni or from 
Santa Cruz thinks of himself as a Beniano or Cru- 
zeno rather than as a Bolivian. 

An example of the difficulties of travel: In order 
to go from La Paz to Trinidad, capital of the Beni 
Department, one must cross the massive eastern 
Andean range at an altitude of 12,000 feet, over a 
road subject to washouts and landslides, as far as 
the port of Todos Santos on the Chaparé River, 
then proceed by boat down this river and on down 
the Mamoré, and thence by oxcart or horse to 
Trinidad. Of course, one could get there by plane, 
for there are now several local lines that reach 
even some of the smaller towns. But these are no 
good for the transport of bulky products. 

To help solve the problem, the government 
negotiated a loan from the Export-Import Bank for 


completion of the highway from Cochabamba to 
Santa Cruz that had been under construction for 
generations. Also, Brazil completed the extension 
of the Sao Paulo railroad to connect with Santa 
Cruz, and in 1953 Presidents Paz and Vargas met at 
Santa Cruz and Corumba to celebrate the opening 
of this line. Meanwhile, Argentina worked on a 
spur line from Yacuiba on its border to Santa Cruz. 
These facilities should provide outlets for raw 
materials and foodstuffs from the Oriente to the 
consuming markets in the Altiplano and elsewhere. 

Being landlocked, Bolivia must export its min- 
erals, which go mainly to the United States and 
Great Britain, via transportation facilities that run 
through foreign countries. Shipments from La Paz 
are made by rail to Guaqui, then sent by boat across 
Lake Titicaca to Puno, in Peru, and by rail to 
Mollendo or Matarani on the Pacific coast. There is 
also rail service to the Chilean port of Arica and to 
Argentina by way of Oruro and La Quiaca. These 
rail connections encouraged imports from abroad 
(chiefly the United States and Great Britain) of 
such needed items as sugar, wheat, flour, rice, cattle, 
cotton, coal, iron and _ steel products, mining 
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